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We take from the last number of the 
iondon “ Friend,” the following communica- 
‘on, which is quite as applicable to the course 
‘ursued by a large portion of the members of 
ur Society in this country as it is to the 
nembers in Great Britain. For members 
mong Friends, especially those occupying 
tations which, at one time, would have im- 
lied their well-grounded settlement in the 
‘octrines and testimonies of the gospel as held 
y the Society, to decide to keep them out of 
‘lew as being sectarian, and not needful to be 
sromulgated or publicly upheld, shows a lack 
f religious understanding and sincerity ; and 
sowever it may please sballow professors, ex- 
ites in the minds of the truly religious of 
‘ther societies doubts of thorough integrity, 
md often feelings of contempt. We have not 
' few among us whose “charity” towards other 
religious professors is so great, that they can 
et fall the distinctive doctrines and testimonies 
'f Friends, and yet claim all the privileges of 
Beeetship in the Society, and a right to 
sursue their course in laying it waste, and at 


the same time make no little profession of 
reparation for religious services. 


“OUR TITLE TO CHURCH EXISTENCE. 


- “The critique upon the Society of Friends, 
yy George Dawson, given at page 290 of the 
ast number of The Friend, is too pointed and 
Forcible to receive a mere passing glance. If 
n some degree a caricature, it has neverthe- 
fess a solid basis of truth ; and this truth ought 
po claim the serious thought of our members. 
> “G., D. remarks: ‘Quakerism, it has been 
baid, has made its fortune and retired.” Jt has 
nothing to say touching its own peculiar doctrines. 
never met with but one Quaker who tried 
50 convertme. It busies itself in little outside 
dhilanthropies; it will do anything to seta 
black man free. But the Quakers have for- 
yotten the faith of their fathers; they run 
efter other creeds,—there is nothing attrac- 
bive in them,—they cannot keep their own 
shildren,—their day is done; they had better 
close, and say, “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
Servant depart in peace; our sect has done 
she little work it could.” ’ 

~ “Js there not too much ground for all this? 
Hs it not a fuct that multitudes within our 


inquiry respecting them.’ 
think that it is a matter of regret that all 
Christian sects do not cast aside their ‘pecu- 
liar doctrines,’ as so many hindrances to the 
spread of plain practical Christianity? Do 
they not urge that each Christian community 
should surrender its peculiar views to the sup 
posed common weal? 


very specious in such a thought; but it-is not 
solid—it will not bear close scrutiny? Do the 
diversities, which such persons so deplore. 
arise from the mere love of diversity? Do the 
Episcopalians, or the Independents, or the 
Methodists, or the Baptists, originate their 
‘peculiar doctrines’ because they desire to be 
different from other cHurches? Undoubtedly 
not! 
is the expositor of a truer and more scriptural 
Christianity than other sects. It believes that 
its views are nearer the views of the Apostolic 
Church, and more in accordance with the 
teaching of the New Testament, than those 
of other sects; and, as such, that its doctrines 
and practices are the most worthy of accept- 
ance, and the most likely to help the immor- 


Morders conscientiously suppress or keep out 
of sight those points of Quakerism which they 


Do not some even 


“There is something very fascinating and 


Hach differs because it believes that it 


tal interests of mankind. Admitting that no 
Christian Church can either thrive or stand 
that is not based upon those great fundamental 
doctrines which alone give vitality to the 
name of ‘Christian’—ad mitting that the hold- 
ing of those fundamental doctrines must éver 
constitute the foundation platform upon which 
all Christian Churches must build—and ad- 
mitting, also, that any ‘peculiar doctrines,’ or 
‘distinguishing views,’ without that underlying 
foundation, would be as worthless chaff—it 
remains, nevertheless, a fact that our title to 
self-existence as a separate religious community 
depends upon these ‘peculiar doctrines, — 
these ‘secondary things,’—these ‘non-essen- 
tials,—and wpon these alone! I can well be- 
lieve that many will be startled at these words; 
but such will do well to deeply ponder them. 
What do the terms ‘non-essential’ and ‘se- 
condary’ mean? They surely mean non-essen- 
tial to salvation! They mean that a man may 
be a Christian without holding our views on 
War, on the Sacraments, on Oaths, on the 
Spirituality of the Gospel Dispensation, and 
on the immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit! 
But do they not also imply that we can do 


justice to the Society to which we belong, and 


to ourselves as members of that Society, with- 
out bringing these peculiar doctrines promi- 
nently forward; that it is a matter of discre- 


tion and choice as to whether, in these things, | p 


we do, or do not, show our special colors? 


class ! 


what they also regard as ‘fitness’—we have 
no right either to set up, or remain a separate 
community for an hour! 


“ We should be schismatics of the worst 
We should be separating ourselves 
when we know that we agree! If we have 
nothing stronger to separate ourselves from 


others upon, than those cardinal points of 
Christian faith which they hold as truly as 
ourselves, and which we know that they hold, 


what authority have we for our existence as 
a separate body? None whatever! We must 
either stand, as a Church, upon our ‘ peculiar 
doctrines,’ or fall !—fall under the just censure 
of sowing discord among brethren ! 

“The fact is that we do stand as a separate 
Church upon our peculiar and non-essential 
doctrines. It is precisely these doctrines 
which give us our title to self-existence as a 
separate Church. For although these ‘second- 
ary’ matters are not essential to salvation, 
they are essential to our right to separate Church 
egistence! And the moment that we conceal 
or ignore these secondary things, that moment 
we reject our title, and ignore our authority 
and right to be what we are! Once let a So- 
ciety lose sight of its responsibility in regard 
to the points of truth which it was specially 
raised up to proclaim and uphold, and exactly 
what George Dawson so dexterously and 
satirically throws at us must follow. If the 
Society of Friends fails to uphold its doctrine 
of the Spirituality of the Gospel Dispensation 
(and that doctrine includes its testimony 
against what are called ‘the Sacraments,’) 
nothing but weakness and confusion will fol- 
low. We cannot escape by saying, ‘We will 
tell people if they ask us.’ No Society will 
thrive which thus ‘puts its light under a 
bushel!’ We are pre-eminently responsible 
for the clear upholding of those special points 
of doctrine which have been ae to us, as a 
yeople, to display to the world. ; 
«To put ee ie and to act as though it 
were of little matter whether our views on 
these points were known or not, is merely to 
say in effect that we are not convinced of our 
‘own ‘principles.’ And it is true, and ever 
will be, that they who are not convinced of 
what they profess, and who act as though 
they doubted their own creed, will fail to at- 
tract; will cease to make head-way ; and will, 
sooner or later, exist in little but name. | 

“On the other hand, whatever society 
really believes in its ‘peculiar doctrines ;’ and, 
in the earnestness of its deep conviction, 
resses those doctrines forward ‘in season 
and out of season’—be they true, or be they 


» 
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false—will gain converts; not mere adher- 
ents from selfish or secondary motives, but 
thoroughgoing disciples, whose acts testify to 
the solidity of their faith. Mohammedanism 
and even Mormonism prove this. Let us look, 
therefore, to ourselves, and beware how we 
hide our special light for fear it may not be 
exactly like the light of others! They will 
respect us more and not less for faithfully up- 
holding it. And as surely as our light is a 
ray from heaven, so surely will its fearless 
manifestation before others be instrumental 
in helping them onward, and in advancing 
the great cause of Truth and Righteousness 
in the earth. How solemn is our responsi- 
bility, at the present time, with regard to 
ceremonialism, even in its simplest forms. If 
we see that multitudes are running into an 
opposite error, and, in their contempt for re- 
ligious ordinances and priestcraft, are lurch- 
ing into materialism, and denying the Lord 
that bought them, how can we stand acquit- 
ted, if, by smothering our protest against ex- 
ternal rites, we give them a handle against 
us, and any ground to say, ‘You who are 
drifting back towards the beggarly elements, 
or failing to speak out boldly against them, 
are alike unfit and unable to give advice to 
us. Tolerate these things amongst you, as 
“secondary matters in which liberty may be 
used,” if you like; but if so, do not come to 
teach us!’ 

“Let us not shrink from these considera- 
tions, but seek for wisdom and strength from 
above; not only that our foundation may 
stand immutable upon the Rock of Ages, but 
that we may escape from error in superstruc- 
ture both on the right hand and on the left, 
and be enabled faithfully to exalt that Chris- 
tian Standard which has been committed to 
us as a people. 

JAMES BACKHOUSE. 


York, Twelfth month, 1871.” 


—————+s—___—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Central Arabia. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

On passing the threshold it is proper to say, 

“ Bismillah,” z. e., “in the name of God;” not 
to do so would be looked on as a bad augury 
alike for him who enters and for those within. 
The visitor next advances in silence, till on 
coming about half-way across the room, he 
gives to all present, the customary “Peace be 
on you.” All this while every one else in the 
room has kept his place, motionless and with- 
out saying a word. But on receiving the 

salaam of etiquette, the master of the house 

rises, and replies, “And on you be peace, and 

the mercy of God, and his blessings.” 

present follow the example thus given, by 
rising and saluting. “The guest then goes up 
to the master of the house, who has also made 
a step or two forwards, and places his open 

hand in the palm of his host’s, but without 

grasping or shaking, which would hardly pass 

for decorous, and at the same time each re- 

peats once more his greeting, followed by the 

set phrases of polite enquiry, ‘ How are you?’ 

‘ How goes the world with you?’ and go forth, 

all in a tone of great interest, and to be gone 

over three or four times, till one or other has 

the discretion to say ‘ Praise be to God,’ or, in 

equivalent value, ‘all right,’ and this is a sig- 

_nal for a seagonable diversion to the ceremoni- 

ous interrogatory, 


All} 


by the fireplace, after an apologetical saluta- 
tion to the black slave on the one side, and to 
his nearest neighbor on the other. The best 
cushions and newest-looking carpets have 
been of course prepared for his honored 
weight. Shoes or sandals, for in truth the 
latter alone are used in Arabia, are slipped off 
on the sand just before reaching the carpet, 
and there they remain on the floor close by. 
Bat the riding stick or wand, the inseparable 
companion of every true Arab, whether Be- 
douin or townsman, rich or poor, gentle or 
simple, is to be retained in the hand, and will 
serve for playing with during the pauses of 
conversation, like the fan of our great-grand- 
mothers in their days of conquest. 

“ Without delay Soweylim begins his pre- 
parations for coffee. These open by about 
five minutes of blowing with the bellows and 
arranging the charcoal till a sufficient heat 
has been produced. Next he places the largest 
of the coffee-pots, a huge machine, and about 
two-thirds full of clear water, close by the 


edge of the glowing coal-pit, that its contents 


may become gradually warm while other 
operations are in progress. He then takes a 
dirty knotted rag out of a niche in the wall 


close by, and having untied it, empties out of 


it three or four handfuls of unroasted coffee, 
the which he places on a little trencher of 
platted grass, and picks carefully out any 
blackened grains, or other non-homologous 
substances, commonly to be found intermixed 
with the berries when purchased in gross , 
then, after much cleansing and shaking, he 
pours the grain so cleansed into a large open 
iron ladle, and places it over the mouth of the 
funnel, at the same time blowing the bellows 
and stirring the grains gently round andround 
till they crackle, redden, and smoke’ a little, 
but carefully withdrawing them from the 
heat long before they turn black or charred, 
after the erroneous fashion of Turkey and 
Europe; after which he puts them to cool a 
moment on the grass platter. He then sets 
the warm water in the large coffee-pot over 
the fire aperture, that it may be ready boiling 
at the right moment, and draws in close be- 
tween his legs a large stone mortar, with a 
narrow pit in the middle, just enough to admit 
the black stone pestle of a foot long and an 
inch and a half thick, which he now takes in 
hand. Next, pouring the half-roasted berries 
into the mortar, he proceeds to pound them, 
striking right into the narrow hollow witb 
wonderful dexterity, nor ever missing his blow 
till the beans are smashed, but not reduced 
into powder. He then scoops them out, now 
reduced to a sort of coarse reddish grit, very 
unlike the fine charcoal dust which passes in 
some countries for coffee, and out of which 
every particle of real aroma has long since 
been burnt or ground. After all these opera- 
tions, each performed with as intense a ssrious- 
ness and deliberate nicety as if the welfare of 
the entire Djowf depended on it, he takes a 
smaller coffee-pot in hand, fills it more than 
half with hot water from the larger vessel, 
and then shaking the pounded coffee into it, 
sets it on the fire to boil, occasionally stirring 
it with a small stick as the water rises to 
check the ebullition and prevent overflowing. 
Nor is the boiling stage to be long or vehe- 
ment; on the contrary, it is and should be as 
li¢ht as possible, In the interim he takes out 
of another rag-knot a few aromatic seeds 


“The guest then, after a little contest of|called heyl, an Indian product, but of whose 


courtesy, takes hia seat in the honored post 


scientific name I regret to be wholly ignorant, 


or five others, after some respectful coyness, 


or a little saffron, and after slightly poandin 
these ingredients, throws them into the sim 
mering coffee to improve its flavor, for suc 
an additional spicing is held indispensable i 
Arabia, though often omitted elsewhere i 
the Hast. Sugar would be a totally unheard 
of profanation. Last of all, he strains off th 
liquor through some fibres of the inner palm 
bark placed for that purpose in the jug-spout, 
and gets ready the tray of -delicate parti 
colored grass, and the small coffee cups ready 
for pouring out. All these preliminaries have 
taken up a good half-hour. 

“ But before a quarter ofan hour has passed, 
and while blacky is still roasting or pounding 
his coffee, a tall thin lad,;Ghiatil’s eldest son, 
appears, charged with a large circular dish, 
grass-platted like the rest, and throws it with 
a graceful jerk on the sandy floor close before 
us. He then produces a large wooden bowl 
full of dates, bearing in the midst of the heap 
a cup full of melted butter; all this he places 
on the circular mat, and says, ‘Semmoo,’ liter- 
ally, ‘pronounce the Name,’ of God, under- 
stood; this means, ‘set to work at it.’ Hereon 
the master of the house quits bis place by the 
fireside and seats himself on the sand opposite 
to us; we draw nearer to the dish, and four 


join the circle. Every one then picks outa 
date or two from the juicy balftamalgamated 
mass, dips them into the butter, and thus goes 
on eating till he has had enough, when he 
rises and washes his hands. 

“By this time the coffee is ready, and 
Soweylim begins his round, the coffee-pot in 
one hand, the tray and cups on the other. 
The first pouring out he must in etiquette 
drink himself, by way of a practical assurance 
that there is no ‘death in the pot;’ the guests 
are next served, beginning with those next 
the honorable fireside; the master of the 
house receives his cup last of all. To refuse 
would be a positive and unpardonable insult; 
but one has not much to swallow at a time, 
for the coffee-cups, or finjans, are about the 
size of a large egg-shell at most, and are never 
more than half-filled. This is considered es- 
sential to good breeding, and a brimmer 
would here imply exactly the reverse of what 
it does in Europe. The beverage itself is sin- 
gularly aromatic and refreshing, a real tonic, 
and very different from the black mud sucked 
by the Levantine, or the watery roast-bean 
preparations of France. When the slave or 
freeman, according to circumstances, presents 
you with a cup, he never fails to accompany 
it with a ‘Semm,’ ‘say the name of God,’ nor 
must you take it without answering ‘bis- 
millah.’ 

«“ When all have been thus served, a second 
round is poured out, but in inverse order, for 
the host this time drinks first, and the guests 
last. On special occasions, a first reception, 
for instance, the ruddy liquor is a third time 
handed round; nay, a fourth cup is sometimes 
added. But all these put together do not 
come up to one-fourth of what a EKuropean 
imbibes in a single draught at breakfast.” 


(To be continued.) 


A person who retires from the semblance of 
truth in search of the substance, will not only, 
appear singular and contracted to others 
who are not in the same way, but be really 
circumscribed in his own apprehension of 
things, i 
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For ‘‘The Friend.’’ 


Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 


(Continued from page 171.) 


Mz R. to Sarah Morris, of Philadelphia. 


“Short Creek, 1st mo, 28th, 1825, 

“ My very dear friend,—I am thankful once 
lore to feel so much strength as to conclude 
will do at least to try to return an answer 
) thy last very precious letter of the Tenth 
‘onth. 

“Truly [ may say your kindness, long con- 
mued, bas many a time tended to humble 
y spirit in the dust, from whence did and 
> arise thanksgivings unto God, even the 
od who put it into your hearts thus to re- 
cember a little sister in the flowings of sym- 
athy, notwithstanding the many miles which 
sparate us. Ab! doubtless He will be your 
‘ch reward. Sometimes in the strength of 
esire, I am ready to say, Yes, so will it be to 
ne fourth generation. May I not say I know 
will be so, if these generations—the dear 
hildren coming after we are gone—are found 
a the list of those who love the Lord and 
jeep his commandments. With thee, my be- 
oved Sarah, I have often had to remember 
he declaration, ‘They that feared the Lord 
jpake often one to another.’ Yea, the same 
sescription of people through different ages, 
wrote often one to another; and may we not 
vell conclude, that if this act of duty was in 
my age of the world not only right but bene- 
‘cial,-it is, is must be so to us in these days 
if desolation. We seem to hear on the right 
-and and on the left, many voices crying, Lo, 
this is the way! and again, Lo, itisthat! But 
thou knowest, my dear, these things need 
sot move us off that foundation which God, 
jbrough his dear Son Jesus Christ, has laid 
Yor us to build upon. Ah with gratitude, fresh 
Lowing to the Father of all our sure mercies 
_ speak it, there are a few, a very precious 
‘ew, that have known, that do know, ‘This is 
‘ife eternal to know thee, the only true God, 
und Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ To 
-hese everywhere this language will apply, 
“Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, and 
sive thanks at the remembrance of his holi- 
uess. For his anger endureth but for a mo- 
ment. In his favor is life. Weeping may en 
Qure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
wng. Ab! were it not so, who would be able 
.o stand in these days? Who would at times 
Yeel refreshed, and realize the promise, ‘ All 
»hings work together for good to those who 
sove and fear God?’ May we love Him more, 
und serve Him better to the last moment of 
our time, saith my soul. It did my heart 
sood to find you continue daily that truly 
phristian practice of reading the precious 
Scriptures. May the arms of your hands grow 
@tronger and stronger, and your branches run 

over the wall forever. 

“Some time ago, feeling at least for the 
»resent released from a concern I have long 
‘nad to go to the South, my mind was so drawn 
-owards you at your Yearly Meeting; and so 
on as far as Rhode Island, that I began to 
shink it possible for me once more to be with 
you under your roof. 1 thought so much 
about Friends that way, that I did not know 
what better to do with it, than to give it to 
Mriends of our Monthly Meeting. They did 
‘aot appear to slight it, and so far united with 
jme as to appoint a committee to bring forward 
la certificate. Yet a full willingness among 
the most living, I thought, yea, I felt was 


wanting. I sank under it, and desired the 
committee to withhold it: so no certificate 
was handed in. I thought it might not be 
amiss to let thee know a little how it had 
fared with me; not that I wish to burden thee 
with my complaints; nor would I have thee 
apprehend I view myself as dealt with in an 
unfriendly manner. No! It appears my dear 
friends here were in some degree frightened 
at the idea of my going out into the field, and 
especially into that part of the vineyard where 
wars and rumors of wars seem to abound.* 
Indeed I think nothing but the desire to be 
found faithful in the sight of my beloved, 
Christ Jesus the Lord, in whom my humble 
confidence stands, would have made me will- 
ing at such a time as this, ever to lay before 
the meeting any religious concern. However 
in this my poor mind is staid in a good degree 
of quiet. 1 know the blessed Master is good, 
and yet knows whether it be all our living, or 
only a part we cast into his treasury. I think 
[ can appeal to Him, at least sometimes, even 
as Peter did, for the attachment and integrity 
of my soul. Yet oh, my dear sister, how often, 
very often, I seem to be sinking fast. Pray 
for me, I entreat thee! Pray that my faith 
fail not. My health of body and mind are 
often such that I seem to myself just gone; 
can neither write nor do anything else that 
is good. My paper is full. My heart is also 
full, even full of precious love, I was going to 
say, to the blessed Master, and his people 
everywhere ; in which I conclude to thee and 
all thine, with enquiring friends ; and sweetly 
bid farewell, 
Mrnprep Rarcuire.” 


Mildred Ratcliff, in the Fourth month of 
1826, having obtained the requisite creden- 
tials, left her home for a religious visit to the 
West and South. There being in her account 
of this journey but little more than a relation 
of the meetings she attended, and the friendly 


well as in that spoken of in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. I think it sometimes needful for the 
christian traveller, who may feel as though 
he had been toiling; and in moments of deep 
discouragement may be ready to say, ‘I have 
caught nothing,’ ‘I see nothing I have ever 
done for the good cause,’ ‘Nothing that will 
afford me sustenance in this season of extreme 
poverty, and suspension of all good.’ Ab, my 
dear friend, who among us does not know 
what it is, at seasons, to dwell in a barren 
state, in which we are ready to say, Here is 
neither dew, nor rain, nor fields of offering! 
I do not know, my beloved friend, why I 
should thus write to thee; but so it has arisen 
in my heart to address thee. Whether our 
poverty and suffering be on our own account, 
or on account of others, may we diligently 
and perseveringly labor after faith, patience, 
and hope, that blessed anchor to the soul, 
which ever will prove a sure and safe stay to 
all those who keep their hold thereon. 

“4th mo. 23d. Thou wilt perceive by the 
dates that I commenced this before our Yearly 
Meeting. I take my pen now to add a little, 
that I may forward it by our friend J.C. and 
wife, from Miami Quarterly Meeting: who, 
after visiting our friends in New York State, 
have attended our late Yearly Meeting. I 
expect thou wilt see them on their return 
homeward. 

“Our Yearly Meeting was large, and 
throughout the different sittings thereof, has 
been through mercy and condescending good- 
ness, owned by the Great Head of the church. 
He still continues near his own precious seed 
through all their varied conflicts and suffer- 
ings, persecutions and trials. The greatest 
of all trials are those we experience among 
false brethren. We have had the company 
of our beloved friends Elizabeth Robson, and 
George and Ann Jones, from England, our 
worthy Henry Hull, from New York Yearly 
Meeting, with others from different quarters. 
I have no doubt but that we had the sympathy 


greetings received among those with whom 
her lot was cast, it is thought best to omit 
it in these memoirs. She thus concludes her 
journal thereof: “12th mo. 1st, 1826. Got 
home, and found things as well as I could ex- 
pect. For all these mercies, O righteous 
Father, I do desire to return the tribute of 
thanksgiving and praise.” 


Jane Bettle to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 4th mo. 3d, 1827. 

“My dearly beloved friend,—Tbink not 
that my long delay in answering thy affec- 
tionate letters, has been occasioned by any 
diminution of interest in thee or love for thee. 
No! it has not in the least degree. A con- 
tinuation of circumstances at the time of re- 
ceiving them, rendered a reply then difficult ; 
and since that period I have found a procras- 
tinating spirit stealing upon time. Perhaps, 
my dear, thou may sometimes feel a little of 
thatin which I most abound—a want of quali- 
fication to offer anything in this way to my 
friends. 

“I rejoice to hear of thy hberation to per- 
form a religious visit to Friends of Indiana. 
May the Lord bless his own work in the hands 
of His faithful servants, in whatever part of 
his vineyard they may be employed. Surely, 
my dear friend, the harvest is great, and the 
faithful laborers few, in the present day as 


% She no doubt alludes to the difficulties then exist- 
ing hereaway, that culminated in the separation of 1827. 


of the spirits of some of you, our dear Ohio 
Friends, during the past week, who feel as 
bone of our bone. Yea, ye are nearer to us 
than outward kindred, who do not unite with 
us in reverent acknowledgment of that grace 
which comes by Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. Great remains to be the mystery 
of godliness to all who are willing to bow to 
his power. There has been great boldness in 
some among us of late, in declaring publicly 
anti-christian doctrines. Yet, I believe we 
may thankfully acknowledge their power in 
our religious Society is evidently lessening. 
«B®. Robson, thou mayst have heard, is 
visiting the families in our district. In about 
ten days she hopes to conclude. George and 
Ann Jones have paid a visit to the Friends of 
the Western district, accompanied by Mary 
Wistar and Ellis Yarnall. Hlizabeth 18 accom- 
panied by Ruth Ely, with Caleb [probably 
Pierce] and Thomas Stewardson in turn. 
They expect to attend New York Yearly 
Meeting; after which G. and A. Jones are 
going eastward; Catharine W. Morris and 
William F. Miller, of Salem, New Jersey, ex- 
pecting to accompany them. Hlizabeth Rob- 
son has not yet found her bonds broken. She 
must remain yet'longer in America. * * * 
Thy friend, JANeg Berrie.” 
(To be continued.) 


Opinions connected with our hopes of hap- 
piness cannot be too closely examined. : 
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The Albatross is the monarch of the high 
seas; the picture of a hero, who, under every 
storm of adverse fortune, preserves the im 
moveable constancy of an undaunted heart. 
Proud and majestic he swims along in his own 
native element, and without ever touching 
the water with his pinions, rises with the ris- 
ing billow, and falls with the falling wave. 
It is truly wonderful how he bids defiance to 
the fury of the unshackled elements, and how 
quietly he faces the gale. “He seems quite 
at home,” say the sailors; and indeed this 
expression is perfectly characteristic of his 
graceful ease as he hovers over the agitated 
ocean. 

The albatross exceeds the swan in size, at- 
tains a weight of from 12 lbs. to 28 lbs., and 
extends his wings from ten to thirteen feet. 
His plumage is white and black, harmonizing 
with the wave crest and the storm cloud. 
For weeks and months together he is seen to 
follow the course of a ship; but, according to 
Mr. Harvey, “the time he can remain on the 
wing seems to have been much exaggerated, 
for although, like the gull and the petrel, he 
is no diving-bird, he swims with the greatest 
ease; and notwithstanding the enormous 
length of his pinions, knows well how to rise 
again into the air. He is indeed unable to 
take wing from a narrow deck, but when he 
wishes to rise from the sea, he runs along 
flapping the waters until he has acquired the 
necessary impetus, or meets with a wave of 
sufficient height, from whose lofty crest he 
starts as from a rocky pinnacle, and resumes 
his extensive flight over an immense expanse 
of ocean.” A short winged species frequents 
the waters of Kamschatka and Japan; but 
the wandering albatross (D. exulans) belongs 
more particularly to the southern hemisphere, 
being rarely seen to the north of 30° S. lat. 
and appearing more frequently as the higher 
latitudes are approached. The region of 
storms—the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn—are his favorite resorts, and all travel- 
lers know that the southern point of Africa 
is not far distant as soon as the albatrosses 
show themselves in larger numbers. These 
birds are the vultures of the ocean; their 
crooked sharp-edged beak is better adapted 
to lacerate a lifeless prey, than to seize upon 
the rapid fish as it darts swiftly along below 
the surface of the waters. From a Vast dis- 
tance they discover the floating carcase of a 
whale, and soon alight in considerable num- 
bers upon it. They also feed upon the large 
cephalopods that inhabit mid-ocean, and re- 
mains of those molluscs are generally found 
in their stomach. The Auckland and Camp- 
bell islands seem to be two of their favorite 
breeding-stations. When Sir James Ross 
visited these secluded groups, the birds were 
so assiduously breeding as to allow themselves 
to be taken with the hand. The nest is built 
of sand mixed with dried leaves and grasses, 
generally eighteen inches high, with a diame- 
ter of twenty-seven inches at the surface, and 
of six feet at the base.— Hartwig. 


The LHzxcellence of the Bible-—Sir William 
Jones, whose writings on oriental subjects 
elucidated many obscure points in Scripture 
history, was a general scholar, and embel- 
lished and adorned every subject that passed 
under his pen. On the blank leaf of his Bible 
the following remarks were found written: 
“J have regularly and attentively perused 
these Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that 
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this volume, independently of its Divine origin, 
contains more true sublimity, more exquisite 
oeauty, more pure morality, more important 
history, and finer strains of poetry and elo- 
quence, than can be collected from all other 
books, in whatever age or language they may 
have been written.” 


Selected, 
THE HUMBLE HEART. 


Thy home is with the humble, Lord! 
The simplest are the best; 

Thy lodging is in child-like hearts ; 
Thou makest there thy rest. 


Dear Comforter! Eternal Love! 
If thou wilt stay with me, 

Of lowly thoughts and simple ways 
Vl build a house for thee. 


Who made this beating heart of mine 
But thou, my heavenly Guest? 

Let no one have it, then, but thee, 
And let it be thy rest. 


Selected. 
BE PATIENT. 

Be patient! oh be patient! Put your ear against the 
earth ; 

Listen there how noiselessly the germ of the seed has 
birth— 

How noiselessly and gently it upheayes its little way, 

Till its parts the scarcely broken ground and the blade 
stands up in the day. 


Be patient! oh, be patient! go and watch the wheat ears 
grow— 

So imperceptibly that ye can mark nor change nor 
throe— 

Day after day, day after day, till the ear is fully grown, 

And then again, day after day, till the ripened field is 


brown. 

é — Trench. 

Soa 
For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 

(Continued from page 174.) 

0) My Alo, Ter 
“ Clapham, January 29th, 1817. 

“ Dear Sister,—I am inclined to believe 
that we are somewhat similarly situated in a 
spiritual point of view, and therefore that a 
few lines trom one who desires to accompany 
you [thee] hand in hand through this painful 
pilgrimage, may not be unacceptable. On 
reading to you the very reviving and refresh- 
ing Psalm which occurred to me yesterday, 
I was ready to think that we could hardly 
take with us too much courage on our perilous 
journey through life. Some may look forward 
at the commencement of their course, with 
no other feelings than those of cool compla- 
ceney and comfort, as if our life whilst here 
was somewhat like a summer’s day; others 
may view this state of being as a vivid and 
glittering scene of continued enjoyment, and 
like the gay and giddy butterfly, no sooner 
are they in existence than their sport begins. 
But O! the longer I am permitted to remain 
here, the truth of that view of life which the 
Scriptures present, appears more and more 
evident. Is it not there said to be a state of 
trial and of trouble? ‘Man is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.’ When I 
look as far before me, as my imperfect and 
short-sighted senses will enable me, I see 
mountains of opposition and difficulty, wastes 
of desolation and desertion, floods of afHliction, 
and rivers of bitterness to wade through and 
to pass over,—the heavens above appearing 
black, and the horizon beyond veiled in ob- 
scurity. Whatever you, or I, or any, may 


think or say, be assured, that the Christian’s 
path through this state of being to a better, 


is no other than that which it has always 
been, and will ever be; as it is said, ‘We musth 
through much tribulation enter into the king-# 
dom.’ Oh! the path for you and me, as welll 
as for all, is not such as the flesh could wish,}} 
it is indeed a narrow path, too narrow for selfp 
and sense to walk in; there is in it but justp 
room and that is all: it is not wide enough| 
for us to pass pleasantly along with singing}! 
and with mirth; but may rather be compared} 
to those narrow defiles between the snow- 
topped Alps, through which the traveller isfi 
directed to pass quickly, without trifling, with 
out delay, and in silence, lest the huge masses} 
above him, or the parts on which he stands,}h 
should in a moment consign him to destruc} 
tion. If this be true, then, how very much 
occasion is there for us both to lay aside every} 
weight, everything that is likely to entangle, 
to ensnare, or to impede, in the race that is} 
set before us. Is it not the case that we are 
less disposed to remember our providentialf 
escapes, and the many mercies that have been 
granted, than to murmur at the scantiness of 
our fare, or the bareness of our shelter. It 
does then appear to me especially necessary, | 
that we should take with us all the strength 
and encouragement afforded. And where is} 
this to be found, but as it were in the very} 
bosom of perfection, in Him who alone is the 
true source of every good, and the resource | 
in every evil. Let us consider what is said} 
of Him in Scripture, that not one sparrow in} 
his vast creation escapes the protecting hand, }) 
and the observing eye of its Maker. We have 
indeed a Parent, who is nothing but love, who | 
created us out of the purest love, who pre-} 
serves our natural lives every moment, whose | 
love alone gave us immortal souls fitted for} 
immortal joys, and through his Son opened } 
a way, by which all might enter into the pos- | 
session of eternal life and glory: and it is ex-} 
pressly said, ‘no good thing will God with-} 
hold from them that walk uprightly.’ So that } 
| 


there is help, and hope, and happiness for all, 
whatever may be their condition or situation, 
excepting only such as wilfully persist in re- 
fusing or abusing extended and continual | 
mercy. Jeb 

The above allusion by John Barclay to the 
circumscribed path, in which all, as strangers 
and pilgrims in an uncongenial clime, are 
called to walk, is very accordant with the 
aphorism of our blessed Lord and Lawgiver, 
“Straight is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” 

Can there be a doubt that it is the called 
for submission and obedience of the heart to 
the transforming power of the grace and cross 
of Christ Jesus, that makes to flesh and blood 
by which it is ever resisted, this only way to 
life hard, and to be indeed a narrow and a 
straight path? ‘The fleshly mind loves ease; 
and would fain seek for itself a smooth and 
easy way to peace, as well as a pleasant and 
beaten highway to the celestial country, that 
should command the suffrage and approba- 
tion of the multitude, which, now as afore- 
time, hates the self-denying religion of Christ, 
its divine Original. By this too general com- 
plicity with the spirit, manners, and maxims 
of this world, what room has been given for 
any who may have been looking towards the 
Society as an asylum, to be turned back, and 
for enemies to the cross of Jesus to indulge in 
sarcastic strictures, and with too good reason, 
against professors of the religion of Christ, 
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aere they can see but little difference, in the 

ressive language of life and conduct, be- 

‘een the one and the other—such and them- 
lives. 

Mt is through being washed in the laver of 
)generation, and through the obedience 
aich is of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
at must ever constitute the way of life and 
(vation. He is himself the way, through 
Hd by: whom all may enter if they will, and 
| rtake ofthe water of life freely ; whereupon 
is ancient promises will be made good: “The 
dling and obedient shall eat of the good of 
eland.” “The mountains shall depart, and 
se hills be removed ; but my kindness shall 
st depart from thee, neither shall the cove- 
unt of my peace be removed, saith the Lord 
tit hath mercy on thee.” “My grace is 
ficient for thee.” “My yoke is easy, and 
vy burden light.” These rich and precious 
|-omises will abundantly make up for all the 
jals aud conflicts to be met with in the 
waight and narrow way; and as the hun- 
jvedfold here, are also the gracious earnest 
“that eternal fullness and blessing reserved 
| heaven for all those who, coming out of 
jveat tribulation, shall bave washed their 
)sbes and made them white in the blood of 
ae Lamb. 

“1817. February 8th.—The very important 
vscision, as to the line of life which I am to 
varsue, has often for this year past, given me 
‘uch anxiety and inward exercise—it has 
“ten been the cause of restless nights and 
vaxious days, and even (I have reason to be- 
ve) to the injury of my health of body, as 
jell as of mind. The anxiety which it ex- 
ted in me, seems, however, to have been mis- 
aced; because I ought to have been desirous 
bj» know what was right to be done in the 
‘ase, and how, and when, rather than to find 
‘at what could be contrived or thought of, 
iy my own skill and management. There 
jaght to have been more of that simple reli- 
ace and dependence, that trust and confti- 
ence, which is the behaviour and feeling of 
| babe towards its mother; how quiet, how 
valm it slumbers in her arms, how safe and 
sappy it is whilst there. O! my soul, take 
eed, lest after having experienced marvellous 
eliverances, —after having been, like the 
“graclites of old, led in the day time, ‘with a 
Houd, and all the night witha light of fire,” 
--after having been fed as with manna in the 
wilderness, and thy thirst quenched with 
crater as from the rock,—take heed lest after 
ll that has been done for thee, thou shouldst, 
‘ihrough unwatchfulness or unbelief, in the 
east degree doubt the strength of that hand 
that upholds thee, the depth of that wisdom 
which is directing thee, the providence of 
jhat eye which slumbers not, the extent or 
wontinuance of that love from which nothing 
ut sin can disengage thee. 

“ Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task 
'3 assigned thee in the vineyard, wherever 
may be the scene of thy earthly tarrying, 
whether afflictions surprise thee as a flood, or 
hy pleasures beas a fullfiowing fountain, ‘hope 
hou only in God,’ for ‘from him cometh thy 
walvation.’ Neither give place to doubt or 
isbelief, nor to very much anxiety or dis- 
arbance of mind, respecting what may befal 
hee : never fear,—there is one that provideth 
‘or the sparrows, there is one to whom every 
vent is in subjection,—He is good: from his 
and ‘ proceedeth not evil;’ and he hath said, 

‘there shall no evil happen to the just.’ In 


the meantime, in all thy watchings and wait- 
ings, in all thy wants and weariness, cease 
not to think of his mercies, his goodness, his 
tender dealings with thee; be mindful of these 
things; hide them not, be not ashamed of 
them ; but to show ‘to the generation to come, 
the praises of the Lord, and his strength, and 
his wonderful works that be hath done.’ 
Surely, O! my soul, if thou doest thus, if thou 
rememberest that God bas been and will be 
thy rock, and thy redecmer,—if thou trustest 
in the Lord, and makest him thy hope,—thou 
shall ‘be as a tree planted by the waters, and 
that spreadeth out her roots by the rivers ;’ 
thou shalt prosper in thy day, and be estab- 
lished.” , 

‘ (To be continued.) 


The Pearl Oyster. 

A shell nearly related to the oyster, pro- 
duces the costly pearls of the East, that have 
ever been as highly esteemed as the diamond 
itself. The most renowned pearl-fisheries are 
carried on at Babrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
and in the Bay of Condatchy in the island of 
Ceylon, on banks situated a few miles from 
the coast. 

Before the beginning of the fishery, the 
government causes the banks to be explored, 
and then lets them to the highest bidder, 
very wiscly allowing only a part of them to 
be fished every year. The fishing begins in 
February, and ceases by the beginning of 
April. The boats employed for this purpose 
assemble in the bay, set off at night at the 
firing of a signal-gun, and reach the banks 
after sunrise, where fishing goes on till noon, 
when the sea-breeze which arises about that 
time warns them to return to the bay. As 
soon as they appear within sight, anotber gun 
is fired, to inform the anxious owners of their 
return. Each boat carries twenty men anda 
chief; ten of them row and hoist up the divers, 
who are let down by fives, and thus alterna- 
ting, diving and resting, keep their strength 
to the end of their day’s work. The diver, 
when he is about to plunge, seizes with the 
toes of his right foot a rope to which a stone 
is attached, to accelerate the descent, while 
the other foot graspsa bag of net work. With 
his right band he seizes another rope, closes 
his nostrils with the left, and in this manner 
rapidly reaches the bottom. He then hangs 
the net round his neck, and with much dex- 
terity and all possible despatch collects as 
many oysters as he can while be is able to re- 
main under water, which is usually about two 
minutes. He then resumes his tormer posi- 
tion, makes a signal to those above by pulling 
the rope in his right band, and is immediately 
by this means hauled up into the boat, leav- 
ing the stone to be pulled up afterwards by 
the rope attached to it. Accustomed from 
infancy to their work, these divers do not fear 
descending repeatedly to depths of fifty or 
sixty feet. They plunge more than fifty times 
in a morning, und collect each time about a 
hundred shells. Sometimes, however, the ex- 
ertion is so great that, upon being brought 
into the boat, they discharge blood from their 
mouth, ears, and nostrils. 


While the fishing goes on, a number of 


conjurers and priests are assembled on the 
coast, busily employed, as the divers suppose, 
in protecting them by their incantations 
against the voracity of the sharks. These 
are the great terror of the divers, but they 


have such confidence in the skill or power of friends, 


their conjurers that they neglect every other 
means of defence. The divers are paid in 
money, or receive a part of the oyster-shells 
in payment. Often, indeed, they try to add 
to their gains by secreting occasionally a pearl, 
but the sly merchant knows how to find the 
stolen property. The oysters, when safely 
landed, are piled up on mats, in places fenced 
round for the purpose. As soon as the ani- 
mals are dead, the pearls can easily be sought 
for and extracted from the gaping shells. 
After the harvest has been gathered, the 
largest, thickest, and finest shells, which fur- 
nish mother-of-pearl, are sorted, and the re- 
maining heap is left to pollute the air; The 
pearls are drilled and stringed in Ceylon, a 
work which is performed with admirable 
quickness and dexterity. For cleaning, round- 
ing and polishing them, a powder of ground 
pearls is made use of. 

The Pacific also furnishes those costly or- 
naments to wealth and beauty, but the pearls 
of California and Tahite are less prized than 
those of the Indian Ocean. 

Pearl-like excrescences likewise form on 
the inner surface of our oysters and mussels, 
and probably originate in the same manner 
as the true pearls, but the formation of these 
Hs not yet been quite satisfactorily accounted 
or. 

Brilliancy, size, and perfect regularity of 
form, are the essential qualities of a beautiful 
pearl— Hartwig. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
“father up the Fragments that Remain, that noth- 
ing be lost.” 

It is under a little of this feeling we hope, 
and with a view of adding “another to the 
great cloud of witnesses that have gone be- 
fore,” that the following brief account of a 
deceased minister of the Society of Friends, 
is forwarded for insertion in “The Friend.” 

Buizapern Kirk, was the daughter of 
Samuel and Hannah Richards, and was born 
in Philadelphia in 1765. Sbe married in 1787, 
Isaiah Kirk, of Hast Nantmeal, Chester Co., 
Pa., and removed with her husband some 
years later to reside at the latter place, and 
continued to be an esteemed member of that 
meeting until her death, which took place 2nd 
mo. 28th, 1831. She came forth in the ministry 
soon after ber marriage, to the satisfaction of 
her friends. ‘The following expressions were 
taken down by different persons during a 
very severe illness which she had about nine 
months before her decease. She labored 
under a very afflictive dropsy several years, 
and at times suffered muvh. It was in one 
of the worst relapses of her disorder, when she 
and all around her believed her close very 
near, and when her sufferings were very 
severe, that the following expressions were 
called forth. In addition to what /may be 
gathered from the expressions themselves, it 
may be added, she was a woman of lively, 
cheerful and benevolent disposition, felt a 
strong interest in the cause of Truth, and 
though deeply impressed with the correct- 
ness and importance of the doctrines and 
testimonies held and maintained by our own 
religious Society, yet her mind was imbued 
with a charity which embraced the truly pious 
of every sect and name. She believed her- 
self called to the work of the ministry when 
very young, and in the exercise of her gift, it 
is believed, gave general satisfaction to her 
Her communications were often ims 
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pressive, and generally more directed, earnest- 
ly to recommend the great practical dutics of 
a religious life than a discussion of doctrinal 
questions. She was a constant attendant of 
religious meetings, and seldom allowed any 
considerations to interfere with her attention 
to this important duty. Her travels in the 
ministry were mostly within the compass of 
her own Yearly Meeting, and had in their 
prospect and performance, the unity of her 
friends. In her last illness, which, as above 
intimated, was protracted, and often painful 
and distressing, she manifested great resigna- 
tion and patience, and appeared more con- 
cerned that she might be prepared for her 
change (which she constantly believed ap- 
proaching) than to recover her health, or 
even to be relieved from her suffering. She 
appeared to have some presentiment of her 
close, and about two weeks before it took 
place, suid to a son, who theu lived at a con- 
siderable distance from home, on taking leave 
after a visit, ‘‘that she felt as though it were 
the last time they should see each other in 
this world.” This was the case, and though 
her change wag rather sudden and unexpect- 
ed, there is no reason to doubt but that her 
work was finished. It is thought it may, 
without hesitation be affirmed, that ber whole 
conduct through life, manifested a singleness 
and sincerity of spirit; a lively interest for 
both the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
others, and that her memory is cherished, 
with affectionate respect by all who intimate- | 
ly knew her. 

On the evening of 3rd mo. 29th, 1830, a num- 
ber of her neighbors and her children being 
present, though under great bodily weakness | 
and suffering, she broke forth in earnest ex- 
hortation, saying her feelings had often been 
engaged in deep solicitude on behalf of her 
truly kind neighbors, and that they were re- 
newedly called forth on the present occasion ; 
that she seriously recommended them to 
choose the Lord for their portion, and rely on | 
Him who was able to save the poor soul to, 
the uttermost. That she could testify from 
a degree of living experience, and on the pre- 
sent occasion she thought she felt a renewal 
of it; that it was no cunningly devised fable | 
she had followed, but the Truth as it is in 
Jesus; that it issued as it were from under 
the threshold of the door, a small fountain, 
and became a great river of living waters. 
She then addressed her husband in a very 
affectionate manner, said her earnest desire 
for him was that his eyes might be opened 
to know clearly on whose side he was stand- 
ing; and that he might be enabled to vhoose 
the right way. She then addressed her cbil- 
dren collectively, exhorting them to keep 
their firm trust in the Lord, assuring them 
from her own experience, if they did so, He 
would be near to preserve them, to succor 
them, and to be their joy and consolation in 
every needful time. 

Asking for a colored girl living in the 
family, when she came she said: she wished 
her to understand that He who had made of 
one blood all the nations of the earth was no 
respecter of persons, and equally desired the 
preservation and salvation of all. 

At another time, a neighbor being present, 
some allusion was made to the late separation 
in the Society, she referred to those who had | 
‘gone off, and said: “Dear people, how my! 
heart has often ached for them.” Being asked) 
if she felt the same unshaken confidence in 


} 


the correctness of her principles as formerly, 


she said: “ No doubt of it! No doubt of it!” 
A reference having also been made to her 
former ministry, she replied, she had noth- 
ing to boast of but the mere mercies of her 
Saviour, 

A neighbor coming in she observed, “Oh 
Iam glad thou thinks me worth coming to 
see, though of myself Iam nothing, but I do 
know the house of mourning is better than 
the house of mirth.” 

At another time having suffered extremely 
most of the day, towards evening being told 
she appeared some better, she said she did 
not know but she did feel somewhat better, 
but if she could have had her wish, or if she 
dared to wish, it would be that she might be 
taken, and that before the light of another 
day. Shesaid some of her wishes bad been grati- 
fied; “they have been that I might live to sce 
you, my children,’ most of whom were present, 
“grown upand choose good companions, which 
you have done, and now could I have a full as- 
surance you would choose the Lord for your 
portion I could cheerfully leave you.” Again 
feeling much relieved from the extreme suf- 
fering she had endured for several days, she 
suid: ‘What a favor; [hope I shall feel grate- 
ful for this relief, and ascribe it to Him who 
is abl» to give relief.” ‘he next morning she 
said to arclative who was with her, “I feel 


calm and quiet, and it is not of myself but of 


the Lord. I have an assurance! have not been 
following cunningly devised fables,” then after 
a pause; “this isa feeling the unregenerate 
mind has no conception of.” In the afternoon 
being much worse, and the family having 
collected around her, believing her close very 
near, she said in & very earnest manner, 
“ Pray for me! Pray for me! Oh Lord have 
mercy upon me, and let me breathe my last. 
Thou knowest I have always loved thee, and 
now take me to thyself; let me go the way of 
the righteous and be at rest! Give me up, 
my dear husband, don’t detain me; and you, 
dear children, oh ye tender ones, give me up ; 
don’t hold me; have pity on me; follow the 
Lord and He will preserve and guide yon.” 
Sometime after, finding herself recovering, 
she said, “Howl am disappointed ; often when 
I think my sufferings nearly at an end, I find 
I have them all to go overagain.” At another 
time fecling uneasy and restless, she said. 
“Oh! that my transgressions may all be for- 
given, and that I may have patience to hold 
out to the end: I fear my patience will not 
hold out.” Being asked to take some food, 
she said, “I do uot know; I do not wish to 
strengthen this body of flesh and thereby pro- 
long my sufferings, though I am aware it 
would not be right to hasten the end, but I 
desire to be released; and oh, if I could only 
get free from this flesh, what a relief it would 
be. I once thought it would be hard to part 
with you,” addressing some near connexions 
present, “but I do not think so now; although 
I love you as much, nay more, than ever I 
did, but it is a signal favor to love Jesus more 
than all: to know Him to be our only Re. 
deemer, is an especial favor.” On one occa- 
sion she said to a neighbor who was attend- 
ing upon her, “ What a favor it would be if I 
should be taken this night, and what a favor 
it is to be ready and willing to go; I find noth- 
ing in my way, I am willing to await the ap- 
pointed time, I have confidence in a Saviour. 
My Redeemer liveth, and because he lives, I 


liye. Oh! how my heart is rent for those who 


have gone off; if the righteous scarcely can bq 
saved, where will the unbelievers appear.’ 
The person replied, thy confidence (meanin 
in her religious principles) is not then shaken 
She answered, “ Oh no! there is no other way 
‘Fear not for I am with thee, be not dismaye 
for Lam thy God.” 


(To be continued ) 


Umbrellas.—A picture preservedin the Har} 
laian M.S.S., represents an Anglo-Saxon gen} 
tleman with an umbrella held over his hea 
by aservant. But though there is this evi 
dence of the use of the weather-sereen in Eng 
land, in pre-Norman times, umbrellas were no 
carried by our ancestors of the feudal period, 
and were so unfamiliar to our forefathers o 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
that Thomas Coryat occasioned infinite diver 
sion to Londoners by telling them in hi 
‘“Crudities,” how the Italians used little leath- 
ern canopies, “called in the Italian tongue 
umbrellas, that is, things that minister shadow 
unto them for shelter against the scorching 
heate of the sunne.” Introduced into London 
from Italy in Coryat’s time, the umbrella 
gradually won the favor of our womankind, 
in spite of the derision poured on the fantas- 
tic novelty by satirists of both sexes. 

Ben Johnson, Drayton, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, and Collop, author of the “Pcesis Redi- 
viva,’ mention umbrellas, one of which was 
exhibited as a curiosity in John Tradescant’s 
museum, at South Lambeth, in 1856. In 
Charles the Second’s London umbrellas were 
often carried by modish gentlewomen; and 
the fashion descending, persons of the lower 
social grades, the sempstresses of Queen Anne’s 
town used the oily shed as a defence against 
the rain. 

Britain ere long used it for the protection of 
her sonsas wellas her daughters. While Jonas 
Hanway, the founder of the Magdalen hos- 
pital, endured the jeers of hackney coachmen 
for daily carrying a contrivance that threat- 
ened to lessen the public need of close carriages, 
John Macdonald, the footman, who wrote his 
own biography, was accustomed to run about 
the streets of London with his “fine new silk 
umbrella, newly brought from Spain,” and 
derive amusement from the shouts that it 
drew from passers-by of “Frenchman, French- 
man, why don’t you call a coach ?” 

In 1758, Under-sheriff Beardman allowed a 
footman to hold an umbrella over Dr. Sheb- 
beare, to keep off the rain and rotten eggs 
from the man of letters while he stood in the 
pillory. Such a canopy as was used for the 
protection of this author in trouble would 
create a sensation in the London of to-day, 
if it were borne by an otherwise well appoint- 
ed gentleman down Regent Street during an 
afternoon ofthe full scason. Made with clumsy 
cane ribs, hung on an iron ring, drapery of 
oiled cotton cloth, and a stick bigger than the 
staff of a modern carriage umbrella, it weigh- 
ed several pounds, and, though useful in a 
pelting shower unattended with gusty wind, 
was precisely the shed_to be turned inside out 
by a violent breeze. 

The fashionable French umbrella of the 
seventeenth century weighed three pounds, 
eight and a halfounces. At the present day 
a vender of parapluies on the boulevards 
would blush unless he could provide a custom- 
er with an umbrella weighing no more than 
halfa pound of ouravordupois weight. Though — 
France still enjoys the reputation of being the” 
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gest producer of the most elegant and cost- 
|| weather screens, England surpasses ber in 
> manufaciure of the stouter and cheaper 
jabrellas. Of late years great improvements 
ve been made in the English umbrellas of 
dinary use in respect of simplicity of design, 
shness of fabric, and exactness of mechanism. 
“The French treaty has caused silk to be 
‘ach more generally used for umbrella cano- 
yes; and recent years have produced some 
/w composite fabrics that are said to equal 
ic in glossiness and surpass it in durability. 
| the meantime our tradvin umbrellas of the 
veaper and less modish sorts has not lan- 
ished, and the firm which, in 1851, introduc- 
‘alpaca—the fabric made of the wool of Peru- 
‘an and Chilian sheep, which has almost 
‘tirely superseded the old gingham—have 
‘Id nearly four millions of umbrellas covered 
|, th that material.—London Graphic. 
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| The Influence of a Christian Spirit. 
“Tom ,a shoe black of the New Cut, 
,jondon,) was one of the most desperate of 
‘ie young lads who infest the neighborhood. 
|--om his earliest years he seemed to delight 
| mischief. He was well known to the police 
|| the district as an expert young gambler, 
‘das a consequence be received no favour 
|om them. His babit of profane swearing 
|seame so strong that he could not uttera 
|,ntence without either an oath or some filthy 
| zpression. His mother was determined to 


|scue him from the streets, and to put bim 
» some trade. This was the first step towards 
| formation. He found honorableemployment 
» ward off many a temptation, and to him it 
| as a new experience to have his mind set a- 
| inking by hard work. Working at the bench 
»7 bis side was a young lad of quite a different 
|1aracter—auiet, shy, unassuming, and medi- 
-tive. He was never known to join in the 

asphemies of other lads; he always refused 
) drink with the workmen, and was noted 
| or his love of industry. He was a Christian! 
| hat was enough of itself to secure the dislike 
|/*the ungodly workmen in the shop; but their 
j atred of bim was increased the more, when 
aey found the foreman honorably approve of 
-s conduct and attention to work. It was 
aought that nothing would annoy the con- 
“stent lad more than impure language, and 

‘om was urged to vex his righteous soul as 
|.ach as possible in this way. Proud thus to 
| now off his diabol.c skill, he sought inces- 
}antly to arouse the temper of the young man; 

mt grtatly to his surprise and disappoint- 
| aent, every art and provoking allusion failed, 
ad he was compelled eventually to give up 
ssailing him. One day it happened that Tom 
»as in difficulty about his work, and although 
ne workmen knew well enough how to help 
im out of it, they declined to reader him any 
wsistance or offer him any suggestion. Not 
» the persecuted lad, who volunteered his 
‘elp; and when Tom bad conquered the diffi- 
aulty, he was quietly invited to come at any 
“mo for “a lift.” He was staggered, and be- 
‘ame speechless, and so unable to thank, as 
se would have done, his unexpected friend. 
While looking at his friend with a wondering 
‘sare, a hand was laid on his sboulder, and 
“ae young man said, “I have hope in you yet, 
ior I have prayed very much for you,” 

“ Prayed forme! prayed very much for me }” 
‘oought the astonished ‘Tom, “ why, what 
oes ho mean?” Though he went about his 
work heartily, and seb about his amusements 


in the evening, yet the words would ring in 
his ears, ‘‘ Prayed very much for me.” The 
plane in his hand seemed burdened with the 
same words, as he used it, and the saw seemed 
to echo the same mysterious language. When- 
ever he attempted to swear or to use foul 
speech, he was gagged as he thought of the 
words, “I have hope in you yet, for 1 have 
prayed very much for you.” 

The young Christian observed with joy that 
his shopmate did not swear at or otherwise 
annoy him, and he hoped that the words he 
had said to him bad touched a secret chord in 
his heart. In vain did his cowardly com- 
panions now urge him to assault his new 
friend. 

“Give him a peal, Tom,” said an old man, 
as he passed Tom’s bench. 

“ What for,” asked Tom; ‘ he never annoys 
me.” “Oh,” said the other, “he’s a religious 
blake, he is. Why, be ought to be burnt. I'd 
burn them all, if I only had my way with the 
crawlers.” “I'll tell you what,” was the reply, 
‘he’s the quietest young chap that we've got, 
and the civilest too; so you may say what 
you like; but 1 wont abuse him any more, 
and I think you had better let the man alone.” 

“Bravo! Tom,” exclaimed a voice by his 
side. Turning round he encountered the fore- 
man, with an approving smile on his counten- 
anee. “Bravo! Tom, I am right down glad 
to hear you say so. I wish you were all like 
him. Why, I should’nt have half the trouble 
I have, if you all were; well, well, I’ve hope 
of you yet, Tom. To tell you the irath, I had 


thoughts a day or two ago of getting rid of 


you, as an incorrigible fellow, but now I have 
some hopes of you.” And with this the fore- 
man moved on. 

“Thanks,” said Tom; “but you’ve not done 
for me what he has done,—‘ prayed very much 
for me.” 
hearing; but the object of his remarks ob- 
served in a quiet tone, “Praise the Lord. I 
do, Tom.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I do’nt know why you 
should; fur ve been a regular torment to 
you ever since I came here; but I’m very 
sorry for it, and promise that I'll never do it 
again, and so I hope you'll forgive me, though 
I have been so bad to you.” 

“T forgive you,” was the quick response, 
“though you must ask God's forgiveness, and 
you cannot do that unless you know Him; 
but if you come to Jesus, God will forgive you 
for His sake.” 

Tom’s curiosity was aroused. He reflected 
soberly on what had passed, became interested 
in religious truth, and sincerely attached to 
his Christian friend.—2. Wright. 


For “The Friend.” 
In reflecting upon the prevalence of the 
small pox in Philadelphia at the present time, 
we have thought the following, from the pen 


ood :— 

“9th mo. 2d, 1807. We have had a general 
visit of what is called influenza, 80 that very 
few in the city and country have escaped, 
though few cases have proved mortal. Some 
aged persons bave died with it. It has been 
a serious matter, and I esteem it no less than 
a gentle shaking of the rod, from the same 
fatherly Hand who has often visited our poor 


city, both in mercy and in judgment, Oh 
that the inhabitants may now Isarn right: 
eousness,” 


The foreman had passed out of 


Misdirected Wealth. 

The following remarks, published some 
mouths ago in the New York “ Independent,” 
touch upon a subject which must often have 
been a source of anxiety to thoughtful minds. 
The display and expense connected with fash- 
ionable places of worship, have a tendency 
to drive away the poor, and practically tomake 
a distinction even in religious concerns be- 
tween them and the rich—inconsistent with 
the language of Scripture. ‘The rich and the 
poor meet together. The Lord is the maker 
of them all.” 

“Go into our large cities, and look at many 
of our church structures, some of them cost- 
ing three or four times as much as is needful 
for permanence, utility, or reasonable taste. 
What does this mean? Does it not mean an 
extravagant display under the forms of re- 
ligion? Why these vast sums expended in 
rearing splendid and costly edifices, when 
cheaper ones would equally and in some re- 
spects much better answer all the normal 
purposes of church worship? Why these 
elaborate decorations, which, though very 
fine as exhibitions of art, have nothing to do 
with the worship of God, and, indeed, are 
more likely to defeat it than promote it? 
Why this rivalry among city congregations 
to see which can build the most gorgeous 
churches? Why this expenditure of five or 
six thousand dollars per annum, and in some 
cases seven thousand, to procure the most 
attractive singers, charged with the task of 
singing for the entertainment of the people ? 
We are asking these qnestions in no cynical 
spirit; we are more than willing to concede 
to good taste its full demands; but it does 
seem to us tbat the machinery of church-life 
in our large cities, especially within the last 
thirty years, has been rapidly tending toward 
a most wasteful if not corrupting extraya- 
gance. This system is bearing its fruits in 
aristocratic churches, sometimes called “ first- 
class churches,” built for the rich and exclud- 
ing the poor. It is bearing its fruits in the 
temptations which it supplies to the pulpit to 
minister a fashionable religion and in a fashion- 
able way. It is bearing its fruits in the 
unnecessary absorption of funds that are 
urgently needed to propagate the Gospel in 
the destitute portions of our country and 
throughout the world. We doubt its wisdom 
and its Christian propriety. We believe that 
the church can do better with its wealth than 
uselessly sink millions of dollars in the at- 
tempt to ape the cathedral and monumental 
system of the Papacy. 


of Rebecca Jones, might be suggestive of 


Christ tells the church, as well as indi- 
viduals, to gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost. The law of economy in 
the just use of property is as proper for the 
church as for the private individual. Theone 
has no more right to be a spendthrift than 
the other. We would not have the church 
hoard its wealth ; but, if it were to spend less 
in some directions and more in others (less 
for display and mere art, and more for the 
solid utilities of Christian evangelization,) it 
would come much nearer the idea of tho 
Great Teacher, as given in the direction that 
“nothing be lost.” The church cannot afford 
to fool away its money in empty show, that 
really hus no useful relation whatever to its 
vital interests, The people haye justly com- 
mended onr excellent President for his wise 
economy in cutting down the expenditures 


‘of the Government, and thereby saving mil. 
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lions of dollars, which have been appropriat- 
ed to the payment of the public debt. Would 
it not be wise for the eburch to practise a 
like economy, and thereby enable itself to 
pay the debt which it owes to Christ in labors 
and larger expenditures for the conversion of 
the world.”’—Independent. 

Beet Root Sugar.—The cultivation of beet 
root sugar in France, bas now risen to an in- 
dustry of the first importance. It employs 
more than four hundred manufactories, and the 
process of manufacture is each year brought 
to a higher state of perfection. There are in 
France three or four journals specially devoted 
to subjects connected with the manufacture, 
the machinery required, the chemistry of the 
process, the cultivation of the beet, the sale 
of the products, &c. In portions of Germany, 
also, beet root sugar is produced in large 
quantities, and the business appears to be 
established as one of the great industries of 
the country. 
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FIRST MONTH. 27, 1872. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forerey.—In the French National Assembly on the 
19th inst., the discussion was resumed upon the propo- 
sition to impose a lax on raw materials. It soon became 
apparent that the opposition were in the majority ; and 
finally the Assembly, by a vote of 376 against 307, 
adopted a resolution providing that the government 
shall only resort to taxation on raw materials when the 
other taxes fail to produce sufficient revenue to meet 
the expenses of the nation. A committee of fifteen was 
appointed, who are in the meantime to make a thorough 
examination of the tariff. This action of the Assembly 
gave offence to President Thiers, and on the 20th he 
sent to that body his formal resignation as President of 
the Republic. It was accompanied with the announce- 
ment that all the Ministers had also tendered their re- 
signations. Great excitement prevailed in the Chambers 
on the reading of these communications. A vote was 
adopted almost unanimously, only six members dissent- 
ing, appealing to the patriotism of the President, re- 
fusing to accept his resignation, and passing to the con- 
sideration of the order of the day. When informed by 
a deputation that the Assembly refused to accept his 
resignation, he consented to withdraw it for the present, 
but told them also he was worn out and discouraged, 
and sooner or later he would be compelled to retire 
from the Presidency. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the French authorities 
to prevent the assassination of German soldiers, in the 
departments occupied by them, these outrages still con- 
tinue. 

The principal of the college at Vitry le Francais, 
who was arrested by the Germans on account of a hos- 
tile demonstration made by the students of the institu- 
tion, has been condemned by the German court-martial 
to three months’ imprisonment. 

The long promised additional cable between England 
and the United States, seems to be assured, the British 
Telegraph Construction Company having actually 
signed a contract for a cable direct to New York. 

The treaty for the cession to Great Britain of the 
Dutch possessions of the Guinea coast meets with violent 
opposition in Holland, where it is generally stigmatized 
as dishonorable. The matter will soon come before the 
States General. A telegram from the Hague announces 
that the treaty has been adopted by the upper House 
but its rejection in the Chamber is probable. 

It is reported that the German government refuses 
to join in the movement for the suppression of the In- 
ternational Society. 

London, Ist mo. 22d.—Consols, 92%. U. S. sixes, 
1862, 923; do., 1867, 93%; do. ten-forties, 92}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 103d.; Orleans, 10d. | 
California wheat, 12s. 5d. per 100 Ibs. Red winter, 11s. | 
9d. alls. 11d. Red spring, 11s. a 11s. 6d. 

Published statistics show that 90,000 emigrants left 


The Diet of Croatia having ignored the compromise 
proposed by the joint governments of Austria and Hun- 
gary, has been dissolved by an imperial decree. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 17th says: The first 
Turco-European train over the railroad skirting the 
Sea of Marmora, entered Stamboul yesterday, crossing 
the old Seraglio grounds. 

Dispatches from Batavia report heavy floods in Java, 
which have done considerable damage to the crops. 

A telegram from Bombay reports the loss of a vessel 
off Surat with thirty-five natives on board, all of whom 
were drowned. 

A dangerons revolt among the Looshias of India has 
been suppressed. At the first signs of trouble troops 
were dispatched for Delhi, amd marched direct to the 
headquarters of the rebels whom they met in large force, 
but completely defeated, killing one hundred and taking 
several hundred prisoners. The rebels have dispersed, 
and the country is now tranquil. 

The Spanish Minisiry have sent a circular to the 
governors of the provinces, instructing them to suppress 
all organizations belonging to or in any way connected 
with the international society, within their respective 
jurisdictions. While thus breaking up a system danger- 
ous to the civil peace, they are directed not to interfere 
with the liberty of speech. 

The late intelligence from Mexico has been favorable 
for the Jaarez government. he Diaz party have suf- 
fered several defeats, and while the government has 
been gaining strength, the revolutionists are, it is stated, 
operating without concert, and its chiefs are quarreling 
among themselves. 

Honolulu dates of the 27th ult., report serious damage 
upon some of the Sandwich Islands by a violent gale. 
The islands of Maui and Kanai were the chiefsufferers. 
On Kauai the wind raged with great force in squalls, 
tearing up trees and unroofing houses. In many in- 
stances the houses which were not destroyed by wind 
were swept down by rain. The whole island suffered 
from freshets. 

A Paris dispatch of the 22d says: It is understood 
that President Thiers has decided to abstain hereafter 
from participation in the debates of the Assembly, ex- 
cept on important occasions. 

The trial of prisoners for the murder of hostages in 
Paris, during the reign of the Commune, has termi- 
nated, and their sentences have been promulgated. 
Genton is condemned to death. Three of the prisoners 
are sentenced to banishment to the penal colony of 
Cayenne for terms as follows: Francois for life, Latour 
Fortin for twenty years, and Remorn for ten years. 
Eight others are sentenced to transportation from the 
country. The remainder of the male prisoners who 
were on trial, together with all the women, were ac- 
quitted. 

Unirep States.—The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent a memorial to Congress, representing 
that the higher cost of American labor and material 
used prevents American shipbnilders from competing 
with foreigners, and is the principal cause of the de- 
pression of our marine. Congress is urged to give re- 
lief, and more liberal compensation to American ocean 
steamers carrying the mails is suggested as a measure 
for the restoration of our commerce. 

The whaling business of the United States continues 
to decline from year to year. The New Bedford Stand- 
ard, in its annual review of the business of 1871, says 
the history of the business of the past year is like that 
of its predecessors for the past few years, one of disaster 
and discouragement. The number of vessels engaged 
in the business has constantly decreased by loss, con- 
demnation and sale, and few new ones are added. Dur- 
ing the past year only one vessel has been added to the 
whaling fleet of the country, and 72 have been lost to 
the business. Of these last six were wrecked, 26 others 
were abandoned in the ice, thirty are employed in other 
business, and several old ships have been broken up. 
In 1846, 534 ships, 136 barks, 31 brigs, and 20 schoon- 
ers, with an aggregate of 230,218 tons were employed, 
in 1871 the fleet had dwindled down to 24 ships, 148 
barks, 13 brigs and 38 schooners, with an aggregate of 
52,572 tons. 

The Amnesty bill, and a supplementary Civil Rights 
bill, which Senator Sumner has proposed as an amend- 
ment, have been discussed in the Senate. In his speech 
Sumner read a great mass of testimony, consisting of 
addresses, of meetings, resolutions of colored conven- 
tions, and letters from colored persons, setting forth 
their grievances, and expressing an earnest desire for 
the immediate passage of the supplementary civil rights 
bill. He closed with an appeal to pass the bill as an 


|amendment to the amnesty bill, so that the rebels might 


always remember that amnesty came to them coupled 


Germany last year, nearly all going to the U. States. 


with justice to the colored race. 


The reforms which President Grant desires to intr 
duce into the civil service of the country meet wit 
strong opposition from some of the leading members ¢ 
Congress in both Houses. 

Miscellaneous—The interments in Philadelphia la; 
week numbered 508, including 209 of small pox. Du 
ing the year 1871, 157,453 tons of coal were used in th 
Philadelphia gas works; the number of gas meters i 
use is 69,793, of street lamps 8,656. The street mai 
laid during the year amounted to 38,295 feet, makin 
the entire length of gas pipes laid in the city 571 mile: 
The production of gas last year was 1,338,972,000 cubi 
feet. 

The difficulties in New Orleans continue. Preside 
Grant ignores both parties, insisting only that bot 
should obey the laws. The House of Representative 
in Congress, has appointed a committee to visit Ney 
Orleans, and if possible effect a reconciliation betwee 
the two factions. 

Tre Markets, &c.—The following were the quotation 
on the 22d inst. New York.—American gold, 10§ 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 1867, 1123; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 110}. Superfine flour, $5.70 a $6.20; fine 
brands, $6.30 a $10. No. 1 spring wheat, $1.57 ; amber 
$1.63. Barley, 95 cts. a $1.02. Oats, 54 a 56 cts 
Western mixed corn, 68 a 70 ects.; yellow, 70 a 72 cts. 
southern white, 77 cts. Philadelphia —Cotton, 224 
23} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour 
$5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $10. Pennsylvani 
red wheat, $1.55 a $1.60 ; amber, $1.60 a ¥1.63; white 
$1.70 a $1.75. Rye, 90 cts. Old yellow corn, 75 cts. 
new, 60 a 67 cts. Oats, 52 a 56 cts. Clover-seed, 10 
10} cts. Timothy, $3.25 a $3.50 per bushel. Th 
arrivals of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yar 
reached about 2,800 head. The market was dull anc 
prices lower, extra sold at 73 a 73 cts.; fair to good, 6 : 
7} cts., and common 4 a 53 cts. per lb. gross. Of shee) 
about 15,000 sold at 73 a 8 cts. for choice, prime 6 - 
73 cts. and common 5} a 6} ets. per lb. gross. Hogs 
$6.25 a $7 per 100 lbs. Receipts, 4,628. Baltimore.— 
Western family flour, $7.50 a $8.25. Southern whit 
corn, 63 a 66 cts.; yellow, 66 a 67 cts. ; western mixec 
67 a 68 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 ets. Chicago.—No. 1 sprin 
wheat, £1.27; No. 2 do., $1.224; No. 3 do., $1.124. Nc 
2 mixed corn, 39% cts. No. 2 oats, 32} cts. 


WANTED 
A Friend to take charge of the Primary Departmen 
of the Adelphi School for Colored Children, on Winslo\ 
St. below 13th St. Apply to 
Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 413 Walnut St. 
Jonathan Evans, 15 North Seventh St. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A young Friend from Massachusetts, desires a situ: 
tion in a Friends’ School or private family, as Tutores 
For further information apply to E. M. Huntingto: 
245 North Tenth street. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 

There have been recently reprinted editions of th 
following works, which are now for sale at No. 3( 
Arch Street. 

Examples of Youthful Piety. 

Barclay on Church Goyernment. 

Ussher’s Letters. 

Memoirs of Edwin Price. 

True Christian Baptism and Communion. 

Joncise Account of Friends, by T. Evans. 

Journal of William Evans, 2d edition. 

There are also on hand a supply of other approve 
writings of Friends. 


cd 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA. 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tal 

charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 

nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort: 
inaton, M. D. : 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Nr eee 


SPADE 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


